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And none of the Wicked ſhall under- 


fand; but the Wiſe ' ſhall under- 
and. 


HEN there are two things which 
are nearly related, and yet very 
7; different in themſelves, it fre- 


quently happens, that, inſtead 
of attending to their Connection, Men ſet them 


in Oppoſition to one another, divide into Parties 
about them, and then, as is natural, reſpec- 
tively praiſe or diſpraiſe them, according to 
which Side they have eſpouſed. This hath 
been remarkably the Caſe with Regard to 
Learning and Religion. Whole Sects of Men, 
that would be thought extraordinarily pious, 
have very rudely decryed the Former as 2 
profane, carnal Thing, utterly ſubverſive of 
what they eſteem the only . valuable Qua- 
lity, true Godlineſs. Whilſt, on the other hand, 
a large and more formidable Party, loud in 
their Praiſes of SCIENCE, and yain of their 


A high 


11 
high attainments in it, have treated the Lat- 
ter with great Scorn and Contempt, and re- 
preſented it as the Bane of all liberal Know- 
ledge. But however Men may have ſet theſe 
Endowments ſeemingly at Variance, yet are 
they far from being really Enemies to one an- 
other. Knowledge and Godlineſs are the two 
great Ornaments of human Nature; Provi- 
dence therefore hath taken Care that there 
ſhould be a ſecret Union, a certain mutual 
Connection and Dependence, between Things 
6 excellent in themſelves. 

Agteeable to this; facred Writ frequently 
deſcribes them as ſhedding a kindly Influence 
upon each other, and thriving beſt together: 
Learning, as naturally leading us to the Fear 

of the Lord, or Religion; and again Religion 
as enabling us to make a greater Progreſs in 
Learning. Thus Sobmon, of all others the 
beſt Judge in a Caſe of this Nature, promiſes, 
that they who * cry after Knowledge ſhall un- 
dierſtand the Fear of the Lord. And then, to 
induce thoſe that would be learned to be re- 
ligious alſo, He declares: that Knowledge i, 
eaſy to him that underſtandethb. To the fame 
Purpoſe holy David affirms his fuperiour 
Wiſdom to be the Effect of religious Obedi- 
a f a Prov. 2. 3. b Prov. F 
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enge: I am oiſer than the Aged, becauſe. I 
keep, thy Commandments. And the Text cars 
rieth this Point ſtill farther ; aſſerting not 
only that the Viſe, that is, the religious and 
good, ſhall underſiand; but that none of the | 
Wicked ſhall under ſtand. Where Underſtand- f 
ing, though meant of religious Truths, par- . 
ticularly the Truths contained in the Book of 
Daniel, may with great Propriety be extended 
do all uſeful Learning. In which more unre- 
ſtrained. Senſe I ſhall: beg Leave to conſider 
it; and thence take occaſion to ſhew, | 


| 1. Firſt, That Religion and Learning are 
; ſo far from being inconſiſtent, that they 


mutually help to improve and advance 
each other. 


BD; Secondly, That, notwithſtanding this, 
each of | theſe is liable to great Abuſes 
and productive of many Errours, when 
proſecuted apart and wichen any View 
© to the other. | 


Laſtly, I ſhall conſider what excellent Ede 
they produce when united. 


ur Fiyſ then, as to the Tendeney which Learn- 
i- | ing hath to improve our Minds in Religion. 


2 Pſal. 119, 100. 
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As the primary Step towards Goodneſs is a 
Freedom from Vice, whatever helps to pre- 
ſerve us from this, muſt be a Friend to Reli- 
gion. Now this is an End, to which No- 
thing conduces ſo effectually, in a natural 
way, as a cloſe Application to Buſineſs. It is 
to Providence's having made it neceſſary, that 
the Bulk of Mankind ſhould be engaged in 
one Sort of Employment or other, that we 
owe a great Part of that Sobriety and Virtue 


which till remains in the World. And con- 


ſidered in this Light, the Study of Learning 


is peculiarly exellent. Other Callings; whilſt 


they employ the Body, leave the Mind almoſt 
free to purſue its natural Bent, and to form 
whatever Schemes of future Pleaſure or Miſ- 
chief it pleaſes. For which Reaſon they may 
ſeem fitted rather to ſuſpend the Commiſſion 
of wicked Actions, than wholly to prevent 
them. But the Buſineſs now under Conſide- 
ration hath this ſuperiour Advantage, that it 
interrupts and breaks off the natural Courſe 
of our Thoughts, calls away our Attention 
from lower Objects, and for the Time en- 


groſſes the whole Man. By which Means we 


paſs away thoſe Hours innocently at leaſt, which, 
had the Mind been left to follow her own 
Suggeſtions, would probably have been much 
worſe employet. Add 


n 
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Add to this, that the Retirement. which a 
Man is obliged to, h ſeeleth and intermed- 
dleth with all Wiſdom, not only keeps him out 
of the Way of a thouſand Temptations, but 
naturally leads him into a ſerious Train of 
Thoughts, and opens his Mind to great and 
worthy Conceptions. On which Account it 
hath ever been ' deemed a Situation, of all 
others, the moſt friendly to Devotion. Were 
there no other Fruits therefore of Study but 
thoſe of withdrawing us from the world, and 
teaching us what it is to enjoy a calm, ſerious 
and religious Frame of Mind, it could not be 
reckoned wholly uſeleſs. But, conſidering the 
Matter it is converſant about, it bids fair to 
procure us ſtill higher Advantages. There are 
few Branches of Learning that we can purſue, 
but what have a Tendency to mend the'Heart 
as well as to improve the Underſtanding. 
Even thoſe Sciences, which ſeem leaſt calcu- 
lated for this, are yet, by the Wiſdom of thoſe 
Maſters who have written in them, generally 
fraught with Examples and Illuſtrations of a 
virtuous Import; which an attentive and to- 
wardly Mind will not heedleſly paſs over, 
but treaſure up and convert to its own Im- 
provement. By theſe Means virtuous Senti- 
ments are early implanted in the Mind, and, 

as 
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* 
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25 it were, naturally grow up and unfold them- 
folves. with it. We are perhaps hardly ſenſi- 
ble. how much. Good is done by little, and 
ſeemingly undefigned Strokes of this Kind, — 
And as to the Attainment of Languages, this 
eannot be made without the Peruſal of ſuch 
Works as have either been penned by the 
Hands of excellent Men, or written even with 
the Finger of GOD. We muſt therefore have 
been greatly. wanting to ourſelves, if in tra- 
yelling through theſe, for the Sake of their 
Language only, we have not by the Way 
made. ſome Improvement in Goodneſs, and to 
our Knowledge added Virtue. In ſhort, it fares 
with us in Purſuits of this Kind, as with 
Men engaged in finding out ſome curious Art 
or Secret in Nature; with whom Nothing is 
more common than to light upon ſome acci- 
dental Hint or Diſcovery; which, though fo- 
reign to the Point they had View, proves of 
higher Value, than the Thing for which they 
were immediately ſearching. 
And if even here we reap ſome ſpiritual 
Advantage, what may we not expect from 
Studies of a nobler Kind, ſuch as thoſe of 
Nature, Morality and Religion? If we ſtudy 
theſe as Sciences only, they can hardly fail 
of making good lmprafiions upon-us. In Re- 
' ſearches 
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much better than the World doth. In ordinary 


1 

ſvatches of this Sort we meet with Something, 
that wonderfally falls in with the natural 
Greatneſs of the Soul; Something, that begets 
in it the profoundeſt Reverence for its Creator, 
that warns it with the tendereſt Sentiments 
of Love towards Mankind, and raiſes in it 
the nobleſt and moſt ſublime 
And although” theſe Flames of Devotion, 
which thus * and ſubdue che Heart in 
Secret, may perhaps go out, when we mix 
with the World again, yet are we not there- 
fore to imagine that they are wholly loſt up- 
on us. They leave behind them a ſecret Re- 
liſh for Virtue, and often repeated give the 
Mind ſuch a Bias towards what is Praiſe- 
worthy, as is ſeldom diverted, much leſs in- 
tirely counteracted, during our whole Lives. 


But beſide this mechanical Effect, if we 


may ſo call it, which Readin g and Study 
have upon the Mind; a Man engaged in them 
is for the Time tranſplanted, as it were, in- 
to a hñ²ew World; wherein Things do not ap- 
pear in that Diſorder and Confuſion, in which 
he hath been uſed to behold them. Books, 
being the Product of Men's moſt ſerious and 
deliberate Thoughts, generally regulate Affairs 


Life, Vice is often laaded with Honours, and 
Virtue 


Expectations. 
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L 
Virtue diſcountenanced and repulſed. But in 
the Regions of Learning Things are ſet right 
again. There Virtue meets with her due 
Reward of Approbation and Honour; Vice 
with its deſerved Puniſhment of Infamy and 
Rebuke. Hence a Man that hath ſpent his 
Youth among Books, and been thereby ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee Things as they ought. to be, 
and not as they really are, does. not eaſily: fall 
into the Ways of the World. His Studies, 
beſides. acquainting him with his Duty, in- 
ſpire him with an Ambition of performing it 
with Honour and Honeſty, and according to 
the great Patterns which he hath met with 
and admired in ancient Story. Theſe, next to 
a frequent Intercourſe with Men of Worth, 
(which is alſo another Advantage that the 
Cultivation of Letters will help him to,) are 
ſome of the beſt Means of eſtabliſhing the 
Mind in Virtue. 

Were Learning then only thus 3 to 
lead Men on to the Practice of moral Duties, 
it would, in the Iſſue be of ſingular Service 
to Religion. But it hath, over and above, a 
Tendency to do this in a yet more direct and 
immediate Manner. For though all Men are 

provided with Knowledge ſufficient to carry 
them to Heaven, if they will but duly apply 


it, 
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it, yet Religion, being of a ſpiritual and ab- 
tracted Nature, is beſt ſuited to the Compre- 
henſion of Men of ſtudious, contemplative 


Lives. To them as ſuch, Religion muſt ap- 


pear more attractive, and its Proofs fuller and 
more concluſive, than to Men of groſs and 
unexerciſed Minds. 

Nor farther is Learning, although frequent- 
ly repreſented as a Friend to Scepticiſm, of leſs 
Service to the Cauſe of Religion in general, 
than to the Promotion of it in particular Per- 
ſons. We find that Gop, who commonly makes 
Uſe of the moſt likely Means to accompliſh His 
Purpoſes, did not call forth one of the un- 
taught Mraelites to give Laws to his People, 
but appointed My/es to this Work, who *wwas 
learned in all the Wiſdom of the Egyptians. 
The fame may be obſerved of St. Paul, who, 
no doubt, for his excellent Learning, as well 
as other Endowments, was declared to be 4 
choſen Veſſel to bear CaR1sT's Name before the 
Gentiles, and Kings, and the Children of V 


rael. And indeed the reſt of the Apoſtles, 


who had not been blefſed with the Benefits 
of a liberal Education, were forbidden to en- 
ter upon their Miniſtry, till their Deficiencies, 


a Acts 7. 22, b Acts 9. 15. 
B in 


„ . 


in this Reſpect, were ſupplied by extraordina- 
ry Gifts from Heaven. 

And if Learning was thought no unneceſ- 
ſary Companion to go along with Miracles 
themſelves, can it be leſs expedient for the 
Uſes of Religion when thoſe are ceaſed ? It is 
true, no great Depth of Knowledge, where Men 
are provided with able Inſtructors, is requi- 
fite for the Practice of Religion: a Circum- 
ſtance highly favourable to the Bulk of Man- 
kind. But then, it is no leſs true, that the 
whole Compaſs of Learning is neceſſary for 
its Cultivation and Defence. The Church is 
a Vineyard which requires Labourers of every 
Kind; ſo that whether they be ſkilled in the 
Knowledge of Languages or Antiquity, or 
deep in the Science of Philoſophy, Hiſtory 
and Nature, or expert in the Arts of Reaſon- 
ing and Perſuaſion, they may find conſtant 
Employment here. The Truth is, the Sciences, 
though each of them hath its particular and 
proper End, do all point to one common 
Center, the Benefit of Religion: like thoſe 
ancient Prophecies of the Meſiab, which all 
referred to CHRISH§and plainly terminated in 
him, though, in the mean while, each of them 
almoſt had its own private and more imme- 
diate Interpretation. 


It 
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It may be thought indeed, that as all the 
Doctrines of Chriſtianity have been clearly 
explained and the Objections to them fully 


anſwered, Learning, as a Support to Religion, 


is, in a Manner, now become needleſs. But 


alas! it is not enough that every Thing which 


hath been, or perhaps can be, advanced a- 
gainſt this Inſtitution, ſtands already refuted 
upon Record. So long as there are living 
Enemies to our Religion, there muſt be liv- 
ing Friends to oppoſe them. For controver- 
ſial Writings, how well ſoever executed, have 
rarely the good Fortune to live long. After 


having been much read and talked of a while, 


they grow into Diſuſe, and, being once thrown 
aſide, are ſeldom reſumed or heard of again. 
When therefore old Objections are revived, 
as they will be though refuted a thouſand 
Times, it will ſignify little to refer Men to 
former Anfwers. The Matter muſt be canvaſ- 
ſed anew, and treated in a Manner agreeable 
to the Taſte and Colour of the Age, otherwiſe 


the Objections will reach to Places, where the 
Solutions will never come: a Misfortune which, 


it is to be feared, does not ſeldom happen even 
where they meet with an immediate Reply. 


Was there not therefore a conſtant Succeſhon of 


learned Men to ſtep forth on ſuch Occaſions, 
(r B 2 to 
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to face the Enemy, and ſtop the ſpreading 
Miſchief, Chriſtianity would be vanquiſhed 
by the very Weapons, which its Friends had 
before ſo often repelled. It is true, Religion 
for a while might not want Favourers among 
the Multitude. But what Aſſiſtance would 
theſe be able to give her? Men not regular- 
ly trained up to Arms, how well diſpoſed ſo- 
ever, would, by their aukward Management 
of them, rather injure than promote the Cauſe 
of Truth; for as much as the nobleſt Subjects, 
when rudely handled, are the moſt open to 
profane Ridicule and ſooneſt provoke it. Which 
Conſiderations, by the Way, ought to make 
pious Men cautious how they ſet light by hu- 
man Improvements, or by Places ſet apart for 
the Cultivation of liberal Knowledge. 

Having now gone through ſome of the 
Helps, (for I pretend not to enumerate them 
all) which Religion receives from Learning, 
let us proceed to conſider what Returns She 
makes for theſe Benefits. Indeed Learning is 
by no Means the neceſſary Conſequence of a 
religious Life : To make it ſubſervient to this, 
a previous Application to Knowledge muſt be 


ſuppoſed. In which Caſe, the Aſſiſtances that 


She yields are very conſiderable. For where 


the Conſtitution is * Health, Chearful- 
neſs 


[ 15 ] 


neſs and Vigour are the almoſt certain At- 
tendants of a religious Life : And where it is ; 
naturally weak, the ſureſt Way to obtain 
theſe Advantages is by following the Courſe | 
which Virtue preſcribes. How expedient; theſe 
Bleflings muſt be for the Attainment of Know- | 
ledge, and how flow and interrupted our 
Progreſs therein muſt be without them, are 
Points. ſufficiently known. Nor does a reli- 
gious Courſe of Life only keep the: Facul- | 
ties clear and fit for Uſe, but alſo greatly | 

ö heightens and improves them. Contempla- | 

| tions on heavenly Things baniſh all low and 

| groveling Thoughts, refine and elevate the 

Mind, and give it fuch Vigour and Energy | 

as a Soul ſunk in Sin, and debaſed. with Sen- ! 
ſuality, is wholly: a Stranger to. Accordingly, | 

: the moſt approved Writers of Antiquity ap- 

1 pear, from what 15-known of their Hiſtory, to 

: have been Men eminent for Piety and Vir= | 

e tue. A good Heart was the Fund whence 

8 thoſe excellent Sentiments were drawn, which 

a have been the Delight and Admiration of all 

þ ſucceeding Times. 


e What renders a religious Life, i in this View, 
t | till farther conſpicuous, is, that together i 
© with enlarging our Faculties, it gives us the [ 


& moſt Leiſure and faireſt Opportunities of ex- - | 
ſs erting , 
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erting them. Senfual Pleaſures, beſides im- 
pairing the Underſtanding, are continually 
making large Encroachments upon our Time, 
and drawing our Studies into a narrower 
Compaſs. Nay they ſo fill the Head with idle 
and roving Fancies, that even the little Time 
they allow us for nobler Purſuits, is no better 
than a broken Sleep, when the Mind is toſſed 
and diſtracted with the Adventures of the 
foregoing Day. But we have Nothing of this 
kind to fear from Religion. The Interrup- 
tions ſhe gives to the Labours of the Mind 
are but few; and thoſe ſuch as tend rather to 
fettle and prepare it for intellectual Inquiries, 
than any e to diſturb and diſſipate its 
Thoughts. 

We may farther ale; that Perſons 4 0. 
ted to Piety are, on divers other Accounts, 
moſt likely to make a notable Progreſs in 
Knowledge. Their Minds are generally trac- 
table and docile, and prepoſſeſſed in Favour of 
Truth, Their Motives to ſtudy likewiſe are 


ſtronger. For beſides the common Ones of 


Amuſement, Curiofity, Emulation and the 
like; a good Man is ſenſible, that he was not 
ſent into the World for Nothing: he knows 
that he hath a Work to work; and therefore, 
whatever it be, he applies himſelf to it in ear- 

neſt, 
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neſt. And it is well known, that when once 
an eager Defire of learning any Art or Science 
is kindled in the Breaſt, it carries Men to 
higher Degrees of Perfection therein, than 
Parts and Opportunities would ever have 
done without that Advantage. 

Laſtly, when we ſet ourſelves. to work 
with theſe honeſt Intentions, we may reaſon- 
ably expect ſome higher Aſſiſtance, than what 
mere human Means can give us. 'That the 
Almighty Being, who endowed us with thoſe 
Abilities, which we are wont to call the Gifts 
of Nature, can intermix Himſelf with our 
Thoughts and impart to us yet farther Ema- 
nations of His Wiſdom, hath been a prevail- 
ing Doctrine through all Ages. Thus the an- 
cient Heathens ſuppoſed every great Action 
to have been ſuggeſted by ſome inviſible 
Power. And what is more to our Purpoſe, 
they rarely undertook any Work of Learning 
without calling in ſome Deity to their Affiſt- 
ance. Theſe natural Notions we find every 
where confirmed by the inſpired Writings. 
Elibu the wiſeſt, as well as beſt, of Job's 
Friends, ſays: * there is a Spirit in Man: and 
the Inſpiration of the Almighty giveth bim 


a Job 32.8, 
Under= 


[8] 
Underflanding. Nay, in building the taberna- 
cle, even the mechanical Skill and Ingenuity of 
the Workmen are attributed by Mo/es to the 
Wiſdom, which*Gop had put into their Hearts. 
And our Bleſſed Lord hath made uſe of a ve- 
ry familiar Inſtance to eſtabliſh this Doctrine: 
»If Ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
Gifts to Your Children: how much more ſhall 
Your heavenly Father" give His Holy Spirit to 
them that aſt Him? Nov if there be a Pro- 
miſe of this Aſſiſtance, when duly applied 
for, on all Occafions worthy of the divine 
Interpoſition, we have the higheſt Reaſon to 
hope for it in the Proſecution of Studies, that 
are calculated for the Improvement of our- 
ſelves in all uſeful Knowledge, the Advance- 
ment of Religion, and the general Benefit of 
Mankind; For as much as the Holy Spirit, 
by His Office, is peculiarly intereſted. in the 
Furtherance of theſe Ende. 

Having now conſidered the ſeveral Reſpedt 
in which Learning and Religion mutually help 


to improve and adv-'1ce each other, whilſt we 


have the, Promotion of both in View; the 
farther Neceſſity of keeping them ene ſo 
will appear from conſidering, 


a Exod, 36. 1. b Luke 11. 13. 
— 5 p Da | Secondly, 
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1 dh, That, notwithſiandios: wer 
each of "hel: is liable to great Abuſes 
and productive of many Errours, when, 


proſecuted apart and without-any View 
to the other. And 


Firſt as to Religion. Althou oh too much 
Pains cannot be taken to ſeaſon the Mind with 
Devotion, yet as this is chiefly ſeated in the 
Affections, it ſtands in great Need of Know- 
ledge to check and direct it. For there is a cer- 
tain Extravagance or Enthuſiaſm, which moſt 
Men run into, more or leſs, according to the 
different Warmth of their Imaginations, when' 
their reigning Paſſion is not under the Con- 
trol of ſound Reaſon. Thus the Hero's Bravery 
mounts up into a Fool-hardineſs and Contempt 
of Life: whilſt the Man of Pleaſure purſues 
his Recreations with an Eagerneſs, and talks 
of them with a Rapture, that can be deemed 
little leſs than Madneſs. But, of all others, 


the devout Mind is moſt ſubject to this Paſ- 


ſion; for which Reaſon Enthuſiaſm is a Term 
not commonly applied to Flights and Ex- 
travagancies of any other kind. That ſo Di- 
vine a Principle as Devotion, which always 
betokens a Goodneſs of Heart, ſhould yet be 
liable to Exceſs, is greatly to be lamented. 


C But 


tel 


But e it is: When a Man, of ſtrong Paſſions 
and no great t Depth of Knowledge, Harticu- 
latly applies his Mind this Way, he is rarely 
obſerved to keep his Imagination within due 
Bounds. * Thoſe ſudden Flames of Devotion 
which he feels, and which'a Man of equal 
Piety, but leſs Warmth: of Lemper, may be 
a Stranger to, he fancies are kindled and 
blown up by Something more than Human 
within him. And having read how Prophets 
and holy Men of Old were Divinely inſpired, 
he is thereby farther confirmed in this Opi- 
nion; never conſidering what extraordinary 
Occaſions theſe had for Helps of this kind, 
nor the Proofs which they were enabled to 
give of their being miraculouſly aſſiſted. Theſe 
Thoughts dwelling upon his Mind, and be- 
ing in Secret cheriſhed by him, ſo diſturb and 
craze his Imagination, that he is at laſt 
thrown into ſtrange Extaſies, and believes 
himſelf governed by ſupernatural Impulſes and 
Inſtigations, in every Thing he does. To a 
Man under theſe deplorable Circumſtances, 
not only his own Reaſon, but the Reaſon of 
other Men, nay even the revealed Words of 
Truth and Soberneſs are wholly uſeleſs. 

But as Enthuſiaſm ariſes from a miſguided 
Nation, that we are the only Perſons favour- 
| ed 
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ed and approved by Heaven; fo there is ano- 
ther Errour, more unhappy for ourſelves; 
though leſs hurtful to the Public, founded on 
the Opinion, that Gop hath conceived a ſe- 
cret Hatred towards us, and harboured, as it 
were, malicious Deſigns againſt us, from the 
Beginning. This, as well as Fanaticiſm, a- 
riſes from a Mixture of Ignorance and Devo- 
tion, with this Difference only, that the for- 
mer happens, when they are blended toge- 
ther in a Mind teeming with warm and 
ſpri ghtly Conceptions ; the latter, when they 
meet in a Conſtitution naturally inclined to 
Dejection and Melancholy. For then Devo- 
tion, inſtead of chearing and animating the 
Soul, which are its genuine Effects, does 
but fill it with unreaſonable Fears and Ap- 
prehenſions, beget in it ſuch a Deſponden- 
cy of Gop's Mercy, ſuch a Diſreliſn for all 
the Delights of the World, ſuch an Impa- 
tience of even Life itſelf, as a merciful Crea- 


tor never intended his faithful and devout - 


Servants ſhould feel. Now though Learning 
cannot alter or mend the- Conſtitution, yet 
will it help us to more favourable Notions of 
the ſupreme Being, and thereby prevent ſuch 
Conceptions as are moſt likely to fall in with, 
and to Wann natural Malady of the Soul. 
| C 2 But 
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But the moſt general Effect of religious 
| en is Superſtition. This does not de- 


ſpair of obtaining the Divine Favour, but on- 


ly goes about to do it by little, unmanly 
Ways and trifling Performances; making Re- 
ligion to conſiſt in Things wherein Religion has 
no Concern. Hence not only ridiculous Ha- 
bits and Forms are introduced, but uſeful 
Ceremonies carried beyond their firſt pious 
Intention of preſerving Decency and Order in 
the Church, and ſo at laſt improved into eſ- 
ſential Parts of Worſhip. Thus moſt of the 
Vanities, that have found Sanctuary in the 
Church of Rome, were admitted thither in 
Ages, when there was much Zea for Reli- 
gion and but little Naotledge. And if Learn- 
ing hath not ſince driven them out, it is not 
for Want of a Tendency to do this; but be- 
cauſe the Prejudices of ſome, and the Intereſts 
of others, have hitherto been too ſtrong for 
its Influence. For a Proof of this, we need 
only alledge the great Reformation; which 
not only took Place ſoon after the Revival of 
Learning in Europe, but was, in Countries 
where this was allowed its full Scope, a direct 
Conſequence of it. Nay even in Places where, 
for the Reaſons above mentioned, Learning 
Was not PR to proceed thus far, it how- 

} ever 
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ever. put the more Knowing of the Romiſh 
Communion upon Shifts to palliate their ab- 
ſurd Doctrines and Practices, and forced them 
to introduce many Refinements and Correc- 
tions into Popery, that are ſtill unknown to 
it in Regions where Ignorance prevails. 

Theſe Errours, arifing from miſtaken De- 
rotion, might be farther enlarged upon. But 
as they are Exceſes in Religion, and what 
therefore the preſent Age is in no Danger of 
generally running into, it may be ſufficient 
juſt to have mentioned them. I now haſten 
to ſhew, on the other hand, the Dangers of 
Learning, without any Mixture of Devotion 
in it. 

And indeed, the beſt that can nds epetted 
fand this is a Life of Temperance, Sobriety 
and Juſtice ; which, however commendable 
ſo far as it goes, falls greatly ſhort of the 
Life of a Chriſtian.” Yet. how often 1s it 
the Fate of learned Men to ſtop here? Their 
Reading and Studies have kept them at a 
Diſtance from the Temptations of Senſe, and 
taught them many refined Leſſons concerning 
the Powers of Reaſon, the Principle of Bene- 
volence, and the Obligations of Honour; but 
left them in Ignorance of the plain and humble 
Doctrines of a crucified Jxzsus. The Caſe of 

| ſuch 
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ſuch Men is the more to be lamented, becauſe 
they ſtick at the Threſhold, as it were; when 
one Step farther (a Step to them of all others 
the leaſt inconvenient) would bring them with - 
in the Pale of Chriſtianity; where their dry 
Morals, their cold, inſipid State of Virtue, 
would be ä into a lively, active and 
genuine Piety. 2 
Baut as a Man, chat duly Fans FAR the * 
portance of Religion, will, in all his Studies, 
have an Eye to its Benefit; ſo when this is 
out of the Queſtion, his Mind is apt to lanch 
out into Inquiries aſter Things, which are 
either tr ifling in themſelv es 3 or elſe of ſuch 
an abſtruſe Nature, or ſo remote from his 
own Times, that, he can never bring them 
within the Reach of his Knowledge. Many 
Times What we call Study conſiſts of Inqui- 
ries after Things of one or other of theſe 
kinds. Were we, indeed, to live as long as 
Men did in the firſt Ages of the World, we 
might venture to throw away half a Century 
in ſuch uſeleſs or unſatisfactory Reſearches as 
theſe: The Experiment. then could not ruin 
us, But alas! Life is now ſo contracted and 
ſhort, ſo much of it rendered uſeleſs by In- 
diſpoſitions of one Sort or other, or ſo much of 
it neceſſarily employed in worldly Concerns, 
l that, 
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that, after all our Pains in the moſt benefi- 
cial Studies, we muſt be content to leave 
many Deſigns unentered upon, many but juſt 
ſketched out, and indeed almoſt all unfiniſh- 
ed. Can we then have any Time to lay out 
upon Things, which are GONE os» * 
impoſſible to be known? (1 4 1: 

And yet if Men are no F em to 'Religioh 
and Virtue, it is to be wiſhed that they were 
always employed in fuch Studies as theſe; 
becauſe then their Labours, though uſeleſs, 
would be harmleſs too. Which is more than 
can be expected from them, when they are 
under the Direction of Men of this Charac- 
ter. For then Learning, which is only an 
Inſtrument, inſtead of being employed in 
pruning and cultivating Religion, a Purpoſe 
it is admirably fitted for, will naturally have 
its Edge turned againſt it. Many volumi- 
nous Works, now extant among us, are me- 
lancholy Proofs of the Truth of this Af, 
ſertion. However, this is no Argument a- 
gainſt Learning as ſuch, which doubtleſs in 


its own Nature is much more friendly to 


Virtue than Vice; but only ſhews how high+ 
ly it imports us, whilſt we cultivate our 
Minds with Science, to cheriſh in them good 
Diſpoſitions; and to * this Truth always 


in 
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in Sight, that » ſole Merit. of Learning 
_ confiſts in the Application of it to beneficial 
Purpoſes. 

Add to this: that largh A in 
Knowledge, even where the Mind is not o- 
ther wife ill diſpoſed, do ſometimes ſtrangely 
unfit Men for the ſerious Examination and 


Embracing of Divine Truths. It is a ſevere 


Satyre upon mere human Learning, that of all 


the Places where St. Paul preached the Goſ- 


pel, He no where made fewer Converts than 
among the Athenians. Their Learning in- 
deed had too much refined and poliſhed their 
Manners, to allow them to uſe Him. with Vio- 
lence ; but it both inclined-and qualified them 
to treat him, and his Doctrines, with ſuch 
Mockery and Ridicule as. He had no where 
met with before. The Truth is, when Men 


come, arrayed in all the Pride and Pomp of 
human Learning, to engage in religious In- 


quiries, and make this the only Armour in 
which they truſt, it ſeldom happens but that 
they are foiled in their Attempts. There are 
ſeveral Things in Revelation, as well as in Na- 
ture,that will not bend and ſubmit themſelves to 
human Knowledge; but require, like the grave 
Commands of a Father, a ſilent Compliance 
from us, during our Continuance in this in- 
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fant State. This to Men, who think Nothing 
too hard for their Comprehenſion, proves a 
difficult Taſk; and often inclines them to 
throw aſide all Revelation as an extravagant, 


ſuperſtitious Dream, fit only to be impoſed on 
_ vulgar Minds. 
But Perſons endowed with a Gender Stock 


of Knowledge and but little Godlineſs, are in 
a {till worſe Situation. Indeed Knowledge is 
ſo deſireable a Quality, that one can hardly 
go about to diſcourage the ſmalleſt Attain- 
ments in it. But thus much is certain, that 
it often proves a Misfortune to Men, not to 
have a great Deal more Learning, or elſe 
ſomewhat leſs. For although there be No- 
thing in Chriſtianity, which can juſtly awaken 
any one's Fears and Jealouſies, yet Perſons in 
this mixt Medium, this Twilight, between 


Learning and Ignorance are ſtrangely apt to 


be alarmed. They ſpy many 'frightful Ob- 
jets through this glimmering Light, that 
would have given them no Diſturbance in 
broad Day, and perhaps. have wholly eſcaped 
their Notice in a thicker Darkneſs. This 
puts them upon ſpreading abroad wonderous 
Tales about Religion, finding Faults with it, 
propoſing Reformations of it and the like; 


which kind -of Humour, mixed with a De- 
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fire of being thought Men of uncommon Diſ- 
cernment, uſually terminates in a ſettled Infi- 
delity. Whereas had ſuch Men made no Pre- 
tenſions to Science, they would have ſtood a 
fair Chance from Example, Education and 
. Cuſtom to have been humble, well-meaning 
Chriſtians : or had they, on the other hand, 
been thoroughly learned, they would moſt 
probably have been induced, by Argument 
and Conviction, to pay a dutiful Submiſſion 
to the Doctrines of revealed Religion. 

For as much then as a little Learning is 
dangerous, and yet no Progreſs can be made 
therein but from ſmall Beginnings ; it be- 
hoves Men to proceed with Patience and Cau- 
tion through their youthful Studies. It is the 
Misfortune ſometimes of Perſons, in this Part 
of Life, to be premature in their Inquiries, 
and to meddle with Points, which, accord- 
ing to the common Courſe of Study, they are 
not yet fairly arrived at. This brings them 
acquainted with Objections, to which, for 
Want of Abilities to ſolve them, they had 
better yet have been Strangers. For, being 
once engaged on the Side of Infidelity, their 
future Studies, it is to be feared, will hardly 
be calculated to bring them back again. Men 


love to perſuade themſelves that they are in 
| | the 
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the right, and therefore naturally lean to ſuch 
Authors, and liſten to ſuch Converſation, as 
are moſt likely to confirm them in the Opi- 
nions, which they have already eſpouſed. 

Thus have I endeavoured to ſhew the Dan- 
gers of proſecuting Knowledge and Godlineſs 
apart, and the great Abuſes, to which, in 
this Caſe, they are ſeverally liable; it will 
now therefore be but Juſtice, | 


In the Laft Place, to conſider what excel- 
lent Effects they produce when united. 


But of theſe I ſhall only treat fo far as they 
relate to Religion ; which, in ſeveral Points 
of great — is highly benefitted by this 
Union. | 

And that Firſt, as this . at once to give 
a right Direction to Religion, and to temper 
and allay its too violent Fervours. For as De- 
votion warms and animates the Soul; fills it 
with Admiration upon contemplating the Hea- 
vens and the Earth, and ſeeing how the Whole 
of Things is ſuſtained and governed; makes it 
burn with Love and Gratitude towards ſome 
ſuperiour Being upon our Meeting with any 
unexpected Succeſs or Deliverance ; or look up 
for Succour in Times of Danger and Afflic- 
tion ; So Learning points out to us the true 
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Obſect of Worſhip on theſe Occaſions; teaches 
us the beſt Manner of performing this Wor- 
ſhip; prevents us from applying ourſelves to 
any miſtaken Duties; and checks our Flights 
itt thoſe that are real and neceſſary; The 
Truth is, theſe two Virtues moſt happily qua- 
lify and correct each other; and, like a due 
Mixture of Spirit and Judgment in Works of 
Genius, render our Piety ſteady, rational and 
manly; neither refining it into a cold, flat, 
inſipid Correctneſs, nor yet ſuffering it to fly 
out and vent itſelf in unmeaning Tranſport 
and Rage. 

- Secondly, Religion, beſides being ſet right in 
theſe eſſential Points, derives from this Union 
ſeveral other material Advantages. It hence 
learns to demean itſelf with due Modeſty and 
Reſerve on ordinary Occafions; and, though at 
the Bottom of all our Actions, not to be for 
ever weakly or oſtentatiouſſy ſhewing itſelf to 
the World. Hence too it learns not to claim 
any improper Seaſons ' for its public Exer- 
ciſe; but to be content with thoſe, which 
the higheſt Wiſdom human and Divine, hath 

appointed for it; deſiring to be conſidered by 
Mankind as their chief indeed, but not as 
their only, Concern. In fine, it hence learns 


not to value itſelf too highly; but to conſider it- 
ſelf 
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ſelf in a true Light, as a Mean, not as an 
End; a Mean to promote Gop's Glory, and 
the Practice of Virtue and Piety amongſt Men, 
in order to their preſent and future Happi- 
neſs; knowing that, unleſs theſe Ends are an- 
ſwered, mere Devotion is Nothing worth. 
In a Word, Knowledge and Godlineſs a 
united make Religion, what it ought to be, a 
reaſonable Service; a Work of the Head and 
Underſtanding, as well as of the Heart and 
Affections. In a Religion, thus tempered and 
qualified, both Parties may ſafely join : The 
over zealous Devotee may comply with it, 
without endangering his Title to Holineſs; 
and the Man of Reaſon, without forfeiting 
his Pretenſions to the trueſt Wiſdom. 
Let us then bring home theſe Reflections 
to ourſelves, and conſider what an advan- 
tageous Situation we of his Place enjoy. 
Whilſt Many, employed in the lower Offices 
of Life, muſt be content to live in Ignorance, 
and be therefore expoſed to all the Errours 
attending a miſguided Devotion: Whilſt O- 
thers, who make {ome Pretenſions to Learn- 
ing, can, from their Situation, only have it 
in ſcanty Meaſures and an irregular Way, and 
muſt; therefore be liable to be betrayed into 
een by it; We are devoted ſolely. to 
7 the 
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the Cultivation of thoſe Powers, which can 
beſt preſerve us from running into either Ex- 
treme. Can then Beings made for Eternity, 
and whoſe Happineſs therein muſt depend on 
their ſteering their Courſe aright in their 
Voyage through Life, be more profitably em- 
ployed, than in this Work whereunto we are 
called? 

What then remains, ue that we labour to 
anſwer the End of this our Appointment? As 
we are ſet apart for the Study of Religion and 
Learning, fo are we provided with the beſt 
Opportunities for proſecuting it with Succeſs. 
Let it then be remembered, that ſuitable Im- 
provements will be expected from us; and that 
if we neglect to make them, we are only miſ- 
pending our Time and Fortunes, and bringing 
Diſgrace on ourſelves, and on the Place of our 
Education. Nor is it probable that we ſhall 
hereafter obtain theſe invaluable Bleſſings. 
For if we have received no Tincture of Re- 
ligion Bere, where the beſt Means are uſed 
to render it habitual to us; nor made any 
Purchaſe of Learning, where it is, as it were, 
the ſole Traffick and Commerce of the Place ; 
in vain ſhall we hope to improve ourſelves 
in them, when we come to mix with a 
World intent on far other Concerns. If then 
1; we 
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we ſuffer theſe ineſtimable Opportunities to 
be loſt, we ſhall, in all Likelyhood, paſs 
through Life without leaving any other Mo- 
numents behind us, than, ſuch as a Man 
would leaſt of all chooſe to leave behind him, 
thoſe of Ignorance and Wickedneſs. But I 
forbear—The general Regularity of the Place, 
and the Readineſs of Youth to-put themſelves 
under the various Means of Improvement 
which are offered, encourage us to hope for 
better Things than theſe. 

But to conclude : though a joint Applica- 
tion to the Study of Religion and Learning 
hath all along been recommended ; yet be it 
remembered, that they are by no Means of 
equal Concernment to us. Far be it from us to 
diſparage Learning; but this, however uſeful or 
ornamental to Man in his preſent State of Be- 
ing, is ſtill but a temporary Bleſſing. Goodneſs is 
the chief End of Man, It is this that will ſtand 
him in ſtead, when, whether there be Tongues, 
they ſhall ceaſe, whether there be Knowledge it 
ſhall vaniſh away. In the mean while, how 
ought it to allay all intemperate Thirſt after 
Science, to reflect, what ſmall Progreſs can be 
made therein, and how much of the Lives of 
Men dedicated to it, is ſpent in learning and 
forgetting : How, on the other hand, to ani- 
mate 
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mate us in our Purſtits'sf Goodneſs,” to con 
ider, that a competent Share of this will exalt 
us at laſt to ſuch Knowledge, as is too won! 
derful and excellent for our Attainment here ? 
Let us then Fig ſeek the Kingdom of GOD 
and His Righteouſneſs, and all theſe Things 
mall be added unto us— All our Inquiries ſhall 
be ſatisfied in that State, where we ſhall Fnow 
even as * ive are En] ðƷinn..t. 
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